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Pleistocene mammals thundered and snarled across this land. 


Macrauchenia Megathere 


Opossum 
Hare 


Hairy Mammoth 


Saber-toothed Tiger 


Chapter One 
Grom Crincids to Kettle Holes 


ARM MOIST winds ruffled the fern tronds and 
rushes along the water’s edge. A strange long necked 
lizard raised his head, blinked an eye, snapped at a 
dragon fly. A turtle-like creature eased his scaly body 
down deeper into the water; and a plaintive yip an- 
nounced the presence of a tiny furry mammal. 

It was just another moment in the unmeasured 
eons of pre-history that flooded over this measured 
24-mile square of dry land we now call Waukesha County. 

Our county rose up out of the primordial seas millions of years 
ago; and up with it came the earliest of growing things. Strange plants 
and animals developed and grew on the land. In the water graceful 
crinoids that looked like plants were really animals; and there were 
insect-like animals called trilobites that had bumpy segments fitted to- 
gether like a washboard. 

Strange huge reptiles padded their lazy way over the land thriving 
on giant-sized dragon flies, tiny ants, and buzzing bees. 

Slowly life changed to the age of mammals and the giant mastodons. 

Then came the glaciers sliding across the land, scooping out lakes, 
building hills, and molding our Kettle Moraine with its kettle holes 
and hogbacks. 

Highest point in our county is Lapham Peak, named for the scien- 
tist who first recorded it, Dr. Increase A. Lapham. It towers 1233 feet 
above sea level in the town of Delafield. , 

More than forty lakes mirror the heavens within our boundaries 
with 24 clustered in the northwest corner. All are deep and above the 
level of Lake Michigan. Sparkling in the southwest corner is another 
set of lakes. Biggest of all was Big Muskego in the southeast corner, 
but unlike the others it was shallow and has shrunk in size in our time. 

Curious feature of our map is the watershed dividing the county 
with the east edge forming a part of the St. Lawrence basin, and the 
west side draining into the Mississippi. 

Our gift from the glaciers is the intermingled soil of the rock 
formations pulverized by the ice masses. A wide variety of plants, fruits, 
and grains thrive in it. Pockets of gravel are hidden in our hills; and 
underlying strata of limestone or dolomite, lie beneath our villages and 
pastures. 

Our square of land developed in a temperate climate with snowy 
cold winters and warm humid, summers, cooled by the prevailing north- 
westerly winds. Ours became a terrain of undulating hills and valleys 
with sparkling lakes, bogs, and marshes, grassy prairies, cool oak open- 
ings, and deep muffled forests. Each kind of terrain was alive with 
animals of its habitat: barking, purring and growling; birds singing, 
nesting, and migrating; snakes, turtles and lizards eating insects and 
hibernating; amphibians hopping; insects humming, biting and pollinat- 
ing; and fish swimming and leaping after flies. . 
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Red Rovers of the Wilderness 


HIS WAS the forest primeval, land of the Little Fox, 
land of the red men. This was their hunting ground, 
battle field and burial place. | 

Through the woods fresh breezes fluttered the 
leaves, a flicker drummed on a hollow maple trunk, 
and a lonely wolf howled in the forest. Along the 
shores of the winding Pishtaka (Fox river) tiny wisps 
of smoke rose up from a dozen campfires. Around the 
lodges, children played and mothers quietly tended their fires, cooking 
their evening meal. 

These were the Potawatomi, friendly to the white man, brother of 
the Menomonee, distant cousin of the Winnebago who hated the white 
man. Potawatomis were natives of Michigan and Indiana, pushed west 
by the British. Winnebagos were native of the Southland, pushed north 
by the Spaniards; and the Menomonees were natives of this land and 
the Northland. 

Surrounding their villages lay strangely shaped earthworks of an- 
other age. Effigy mounds of flying birds, long-tailed turtles, panthers, 
lizards, and flying dragons stretching across high ridges and hills were 
mute evidence of a prehistoric race of Mound Builders living here be- 
fore the time of Christ across the seas. 
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Potawatomis of the 1800s were a part of this virgin forest: eating, 
living, laughing, crying and dying here. Their biggest villages were at 
Tschee-gas-cou-tak (Waukesha) , Me-quan-ie-go-ick (Mukwonago) , Pee- 
wauk-ee-win-ick (Pewaukee) and Musk-ee-guac (Muskego). Mukwona- 
go was their capitol, and it meant “Place of the Bear”. 

Their best hunting, fishing and trapping places were the Muske- 
go Lakes and marshes. And there og Latander Point on the north side 


crystal springs, lakes teeming wi 
muskelunge, and their Pishtgka wi 
this the best place for t 

Potawatomis werg 


domed house built ¥ qual aph wy with tffats and skins and 
bark, measured 12 bY 20 feet acyOs9 3 feet high. 

Their menfolk fished, od=trgppet raced their ponies, made 
their weapons, protected thd fayniliesjan@%élaxed around camp; while 
their women cared for the famfly, maWe their clothes, processed their 
food and herbs for medicines, ghexogwild rice, picked berries, tanned 
skins, plaited mats, and eng Heal 6 hills. At Mukwonago they 
raised as much as 5,000 busffe ty a Pig one season! Mukwonago is 
where they raced their wild ponies on a track north of the village. 

Indian trails between villages were so old and worn by thousands 
of feet padding over them for thousands of years that they were some- 
times two feet deep. 

Clothing of the Indian was simple. Men wore only breech clouts 
_ in summer with leggings and a blanket added for winter. Women wore 
the same as their menfolks when white men’s clothes came, pantaloons 
and calico shirts. Youngsters ran naked in the summer, their little sun- 
browned bodies glistening like peshed mahogany. 

Red people were healtb¥ fh} 


end. When they died, their bodies 
were wrapped in blankets/along with some of their possessions, and tied 
in a standing position tq a truflk of a tree; then they were surrounded 
by a rough fence of bran¢hes td keep the animals away. 

Wauk-tsha was a leader, Dut no digf} who lived where Wauke- 


comfort, of food and warmth, a worry over their gods, and a love of 
Mother Earth. Theirs was a magic: existence where work and play were 
equally serious and all was right to them. 

TASSIMANOMIN 

(An Indian recipe) 

Boil together wild rice, fish, and Indian corn over a hot fire. When 
nearly done, toss in a handful of spicy berries for flavor. Serve in wood- 
en bowls placed on the ground for mother, father, children and their 
dogs. 
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Chapter Three 
Jnuadenrs from the Sunrise 


Joseph Stickney pioneered here from Vermont. He built this cabin in 
Vernon in 1838. | 


EW LEAVES riffled in the warming breezes; a twig 
snapped and a horse snorted as four men pushed 
their way down the narrow winding path through the 
underbrush. Tiny warblers flitted from bush to tree 
and curious gray squirrels flicked their bushy tails and 
scolded from a giant white oak. Suddenly the branches 
parted. Before four pairs of startled eyes lay a grassy 
prairie, and beside the winding stream lay a peace- 
ful village of lodges, smoke wisping up from crackling campfires. 

It was May of 1834 when Morris and Alonzo Cutler came with 
Henry Luther and John Manderville, pushing their way west from 
LaPorte, Indiana to this wilderness to make a new life. 

White men were not unknown to the red-skinned inhabitants of 
the village. Within the last two decades the Vieaus, father and son, 
French fur traders, lived among their people, learned their language, 
and traded their furs with Solomon Juneau on the big lake to the east. 

Exactly two centuries before, the first white man had set foot on Wis- 
consin soil, when Jean Nicolet came from across the sea to make peace 
between the Ottawas and the Winnebagos. Then followed decades of 
voyageurs, fur traders and missionaries. It was within these two cen- 
turies that the Potawatomis came from the east, pushed back by the 
British. Then Black Hawk’s war with the white man cost the Indian 
this land. 


Now the Cutlers headed a flood of land seekers jouncing along the 
Indian trails through tangled wilderness. With ox and plow, ax, scythe, 
and flail they began to hue out a new life for themselves, and their 
families, worried by hia ‘terrorized by Ahe pea cholera, small pox 
and black diphtheria, macnn 

Prairie Village * (Waukesher- was ~ thefr ap ‘settlement on the old 
Indian village. Among the other towns that a) out of Indian camps 
were Mukwonago and Pewaukee. 

“God is our refuge and our rena? was “the key to our stout- 
hearted pioneers’ success in this new land. Many came seeking religious 
freedom. 


LAND OF MANY TONGUES 

Waukesha county was unique in its variety of ethnic groups settl- 
ing in this fertile lake-dotted land. 

Pockets of Germans, Norwegians, Scotch, English, Irish, Welsh, 
Danes, Swedes settled in special areas, surrounded by Americans, Yan- 
kees, Colonial Germans, and Virginians. Morris Cutler was a Yankee. 

English craftsmen and farmers settled in Lisbon, Oconomowoc, 
Eagle, Genesee, Summit and Menomonee. Welsh pioneers chose the 
Kettle Moraine hills with Lapham Peak as the center of their settle- 
ment. Scotch families chose Vernon, Lisbon and Ottawa. Irishmen, com- 
ing early, started the main settlements in Muskego, New Berlin, and 
Brookfield. Most of the Germans who settled here before 1860 came 
from Prussia, Bavaria and Hesse-Darmstadt; and settled in New Berlin, 
Pewaukee, Menomonee, Ottawa, Summit, Brookfield and Waukesha. 
_ Norwegians from Telemarken, who came to Muskego in 1839, founded 
both the first Norwegian church and the first Norwegian newspaper in 
America. Norsemen also settled in Oconomowc and Vernon. Pine Lake 
was the site of the first Swedish settlement. The Danes built their homes 
near the Swedes, and the Polish came later with the opening of the 
quarries. 


BIBLE IN THE WILDERNESS 


Religion played a big part in the opening up of this land. Preachers 
came with the pioneers, clip-clopping down the trails from cabin to 
cabin, preaching, baptizing, confirming, marrying, comforting, and 
burying .. . and organizing congregations. 

Elder Griffin organized the first Baptist church in Prairieville in 
1837, the original church being the au white building later known 
as the Waukesha Town Hall.* (1). 

Elder Rufus Cheney-organized the fine ‘Freewill Baptist church in 
the Wisconsin Texrit ry at Prospect Hill.* (2)Robert Love’s home at 
Prairieville was Where th ‘e Congre ationalists=first,organized. Episcopa- 
lians held first service at Phuicievlle-Actdemy dr 1841 with three young 
priests who, with BishopYacksom Ker er established the Nashotah Mis- 
sion. They also started churches at pal and Pine Lake. 

Presbyterians built their churches in Vernon and Lisbon and 
Prairieville. The Scotch-Irish also organized and built in Vernon the 


* (1) Still standing on Court House property 
* (2) Still standing on top of Prospect Hill 
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only Covenanter church* (1) ever built in Wisconsin. ; 

The Rev. John Whitcomb bounced in his saddle on his way to 
each Yankee Methodist settlement, organized the church in Prairie- 
ville and others. 

Father Martin Kundig, educated in Switzerland and Rome, came 
as a missionary, organized 20 Catholic congregations here. First mass 
was said in James Brogan’s house in Menomonee. 

Pennsylvania Germans brought the first Evangelical services. Ger- 
man Reformed services were held in Christian Damm’s house in New 
Berlin. Lutherans dedicated their first Norwegian church in Muskego. 
German Lutherans built one of their oldest churches at Tess Corners. 


BREAKING THE LAND 
Tree-covered wilderness couldn’t be farmed as it was. They had 
to create fields out of the virgin forest, cutting trees, ripping the 
ground, stumps and all with four to six yoke of oxen, —And with no 


fences they spent half the time looking for their wandering beasts, — 


sometimes coming out of the dewy underbrush looking and feeling like 
drowned rats, they said. 

Land-breaking was hand work and hard work. Almon Welch in 
Vernon split 3,000 fence rails in eight days for Gaius Munger in the 
winter of 1837. Most of their crude tools they fashioned and made 
themselves. 

In spite of the hardships, only four years after the Cutlers arrived, 
our pioneers had 316 horses; 2,948 cattle (mostly oxen), 5,451 swine, 
390 sheep, 29,008 bushels of wheat, 18,202 bushels of oats, 23,063 bushels 
of corn and 36,634 bushels of potatoes . . . and this didn’t include the 
pumpkins, squash, melons, honey from bee trees, fish and game, maple 
sugar, wild berries and plums, or the highly valued furs which brought 
the Frenchmen here in the first place. 

Folks’ pride in their farms led to the first Agricultural Fair held in 
Prairieville in 1842, the first in the state. Prizes went for the best cattle, 
horses, sheep, the best plowing by oxen, the best Shanghai rooster, the 
best stocking yarn and the best home-woven flannel. —And they had a 
cabbage that weighed 14 pounds! 

AT HOME IN THE CLEARING 

“What's for supper?” was a good question to ask a pioneer mother, 
bending over her bubbling kettle in her stick and mud fireplace. 

“Rabbit stew, saleratus biscuit and-tresh raspberries.” 

That first crude cabin was £/thal} Besides the big drafty fire- 
place that sometimes backe 5" nkets covered the windows, 
tables and chairs were sp gp legs, (sometimes Father 
took the door off its hing Mjgany table). Their prairie 
bedstead was made of poles ¥ the log wall and covered 
with a marsh hay tick a llow dips lit up the dark 


by ge 


irgligh : 
the floor, Mother simply ear aE he# ncheon floor, log by log. 
Wooden pegs driven into thé Wwahteok-F Fy p to the attic or loft. 
Food was so scarce, espécidlly } ing - Good flour was a luxury. 
Father’s gun supplied most ‘of\thekmeat except for the salt pork and 
* (1) Still standing at Highway F and 15 in Vernon 
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each. Instead of sweeping 


3 1833 02919 4427 


once in a while a barrel of pork shared with the same neighbors you’d 
borrowed trom before. 
A decade later, when trame 
available, Mother’s work was sti 
Betsey Ellarson’s farm houy§ 
thing necessary for comfortalf 


nd plenty of provisions were 


Pgo was typical. Almost every- 
fas produced on the farm or 
sgpp, candles, maple syrup and 
sugar, yeast, wool for cloth (ARN and woven), vinegar, wheat 
and buckwheat for bread ax cakes OF nmeal for Johnny cake, pork, 
beef, mutton, chickens, dutks, geese, .6#%, butter, cheese, buttermilk, 


. 6 
ae 


kept coo] on the cold dgmp cellar floor; flat} 
stored in the west room - 
ing on the woodshed wa 
the next day’s batch of bu 
To beautify her hous 
spring soil near her bedro 
bulbs in the dooryard. 


pats of maple sugar were 

yeast from the hops grow- 

. She always kept fnough yeast ahead to start 
heat pancakesf 
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WAUKESHA COUNTY 


Quiet little surveying parties had come through this wilderness 
measuring and marking the vast expanse of acres. Before 1838, the only 
distinguishing devices for the area were the surveyor’s numbers of town 
and range. This was the west half of Milwaukee County. That year ‘they 
divided this square in quarters naming the northwest quarter Summit; 
the northeast, Lisbon; the southwest Mequanigo, and the southeast 
Muskego. Within the next two years, each square was again divided in- 
to quarters. Mequanigo’s divisions were named, Eagle, Ottawa, Genesee, 
and Mukwonago. Summit became Oconomowoc, Nemahbin (Delafield) , 
Warren (Merton), and Summit. Muskego included Mentor (New 
Berlin) , Vernon, Muskego and Prairieville (Waukesha). Lisbon’s quar- 
ters were named Lisbon, Brookfield, Menomonee and Pewaukee, mak- 
ing 16 townships in this half of Milwaukee County. 

Prairieville (Waukesha) was the favorite place for political conven- 
tions; but when an act was passed to have Prairieville named the county 
seat, local leaders had a better idea. Why not become a county in our 
own right? they asked. The Territorial Legislature passed an act in 
June 1846 organizing the new county. 

Over in Elmore’s log store at Mukwonago, Joseph Bond said that 
as long as the new county must have a name, he had two suggestions: 
‘“Tschee-gas-cou-tak,” the Indian’s name for Prairieville, or ““Wauk-tsha” 
the name of the river farther south. He said that our county should 
have a prominent Indian name to hand down to future generations 
to remind them of a race becoming extinct. 

“Waukesha”, a revised spelling of the Indian name resulted. 

Supervisors from the sixteen new townships gathered at Vail’s Hotel 
at Prairieville in June of 1846 and the Congregational church to set u 
their county government. They appointed these officers to serve until 
their next election: a chairman, clerk, register of deeds, county treasurer, 
sherilf, judge of probate, distict attorney, surveyor, and coroner. 

Location of the new county seat was an out and out fight with all 
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these places considered: Prairieville, Pewaukee, Genesee, Delafield, Mus- 
kego, Parker’s Farm, and Parker’s Melon Patch. Prairieville won on the 
25th ballot. Then they changed its name to Waukesha to match the 
name of the new county. 


BY OX TEAM AND STAGE 

Ox teams pulled the pioneers around marshes, through woods. over 
prairies, mud ruts, and swamps, following Indian trails and cutting 
their own paths, until the Territorial Road was built by the govern- 
ment. But the fellows who built it, left the stugnps_and mud holes. 

Some thought camels ap be the an iwer Poi ber er transportation. 
Promoters bought laing-starged;—-then ab&aridgned—#t. Then came the 
plank road idea. phe} efit ank was a big success! 
On one day in auftrgg they \going east with 283 of 
those carrying 14,000 f shels 

They laid more , anks 
carried passengers frof@ ha 
with sled runners puf on i adse 
robes. , | 
Wisconsin’s first teil vai the one that came through Waukesha in 
1851. Its first depot was here. When the wood burner, “Old Number 
One” came chugging and puffing into town that February day, it spell- 
ed the end for the plank roads. 


BED AND BOARD 

As soon as travelers had a place to go, they also needed a place to 
stay. Story-and-a half log taverns with tavern barns opened their doors 
to the bone-weary, providing food and lodging for man and beast. 

Camp’s Exchange Hotel at Mukwonago was typical, described here 
by his son Daniel: 

“Tallow dips in tin reflectors hugg on the wall over the bar. On one 
side of the fireplace was piled a f-cord of dry maple, and on the 
other a sink where a guest of high orlow degree performed his ablutions 
with plenty of hard water and a ning yellow laundry soap. Over the 


wooden sink was a 7 by 10-inch njir¥or, flanked by a comb and brush 
hung by chains. : 

“The new tavern was heated by' four fireplaces, two on each end, 
and a small cookstove in the kitchEn,;, How my mother ever cooked for 
all the hearty eaters, besides gett Hg supper for forty or more couples 
that attended dancing parties is a myst 


Wystery. 
“The upper floor was made_info | 


* (1) Now being restored 
* (2) Now a private home 
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READIN’, RITIN’, AND RITHMETIC 


Boys and girls clad in homespun and calico, hiked over to the cabin 
of their neighbors to learn their three Rs. That is, until John Moon 
Wells started classes in the first real schoolhouse in the county. 


Built of tamarack logs, it stood on the west side of the little Fox at 
Prairieville. A tar barrel lined with clay was their stove. Boys and girls 
sat on rough slab benches, wrote on slates, and read from the tattered 
pages of old almanacs and a copy of “Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ 


Soon more logs were notched and raised in place to make another 
community building in another hamle <hoolhouse was not only a 
place to learn, but a plac 7 Hip,and to have fun. Each 
community raised its OWse.. réschoolhouse. 

School terms wexge But they usually had 
three months of sch6 niin summer, with the 
fall months to stay herr mg for planting. 

Private schools féattght. b # or doctor took the 
place of higher edudaete TT waLL He*Academy was built in 
1841 of the first qua rpy—storn termis offered English, History, 
Philosophy, Botany, Greek, e-Geometry, Trigonometry, Surveying, 
French, Music and Drawing. The Waukesha Female Academy opened 
in 1854. 

Carroll College’s charter merged with the old Academy. They 
named it Carroll for Charles Carroll, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. When the Presbyterians took it over in 1850, they built 
a new stone building and hired seven professors. 

Out in the county each township of schools was managed by its own 
town superintendent until the office of County Superintendent was 
created. Log and grout gave way to frame, brick and stone schoolhouses. 
More grammar and high schools appeared around the county, the larg- 
est in Waukesha. 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


Water gave power to our early industry here, especially Pishtaka, 
the Little Fox. Sawmills and flour mills were first to harness it. In 1841, 
Prairieville was already shipping out 7,000 barrels of flour. 

If you had flour, you also had to have barrels, so cooper shops 
sprang up, too. Blacksmiths made all the iron work for tools, plow 
shares, horse and ox shoes, hardware for buildings, or anything else you 
needed, made to your own _ design or the smith’s. 

Our virgin soil pr jeywheat, our millers shipped it 
back east by lake and ‘eanet wig, Ver “atGenesee, brought home 
first prize for his flours ‘the Vorld’s“Crystal Palace Exposi- 
tion in New York in 1853. 

Proudfit’s Mill at Delafie 
man Goodnow at Prairie} 
the first lime kilns. i 4 

By 1850 this county had “two Dries 10 blacksmith shops, two 
furnaces, one sash, door, and blind factory, 6 shoe shops, two tin shops, 
one threshing machine plant, 3 wheelwright shops, one woolen mill, a 
wool carding rig attached to a sawmill, 15 flour and 10 saw mills.” 
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y.and night, hired six men. Ly- 
ie first stone quarry and built 
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Sinking the Rebel Albermarle by Lieut. William B. Cushing and his crew 
on the Roanoke River the night of October 27, 1864. Both Ram and 
Torpedo boat were sunk. Cushing of Delafield, was the only escaped 


survivor. 


WO KINDS of railroads stirred Waukesha County 
ut mid-century. There were the shining tracks laid 
to Waukesha in 1851 pointing the way west to the 
Pacific. 

The other kind of railroad, shrouded in secrecy 
and darkness, was the Underground Railroad of the 
Abolitionists. It wasn’t really a railroad at all, but a 
series of “stations” or hideouts along a secret wind- 
ing route trom the States to Canada along which sympathizers con- 
ducted their escaped slave passengers. 

Waukesha County was the northernmost point in the first Under- 
ground railroad established in the Wisconsin Territory. Lyman Good- 
now set up the first route and was its first conductor. Caroline Quar'lls, 
an escaped slave from St. Louis was his first passenger. 

Sixteen-year-old Caroline was an octoroon, part negro, part Indian 
and part white. She was good to look at, with a fine straight nose, thin 
lips and lovely long hair. It was because of her beautiful tresses that 
Caroline finally made her break for freedom. 
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One morning in a fit of anger, her mistress snipped off Caroline’s 
long shining locks. That was the last straw in a series of indignities. She 
dropped her bundle of clothes out her window, asked permission to visit 
a sick friend, calmly bought a ticket on the ferry and crossed to Alton, 
Illinois. An alert Negro guessed her secret and put her on the stage for 
Milwaukee. From then until she reached Canada several weeks later 
Caroline was pursued by lawyers, hunting parties, and reward seekers. 
“$300 — Reward for Colored Girl” the posters screamed. 


Sympathizers and friends spirited her here and there, hiding her 
in barrels, a broken down wagon, in the bottom of a buggy covered with 
a buffalo robe, in homes, and in corn fields, with her pursuers practical- 
ly breathing down Caroline’s neck. Lyman Goodnow took her through 
thunderstorms in the black of night, staying in claim shanties, and the 
homes of the Quakers. The escape covered nearly 600 miles to reach 
Detroit, across the river, and treedom on the Queen’s soil in Canada. 


Waukesha was known as “That old Abolitionist Hole,” sympathiz- 
ing with anti-slavery; but it condemned the idea of any state’s seceding 
from the Union. Wisconsin’s war governor, Alexander Randall of Wau- 
kesha, declared “A state cago Eesexo the Union when it pleases, 
and go out when it # <a olution, revolution is war; 
war against the govg i< “tates is Treason!” Wauke- 
sha went along witfA eservation of the Union. 

From this mix 


who still spoke no ore 
newly-arrived Norv \ 5 


48 Our county came soldiers 
Wskego came a company of 
d@f Col. Hans Heg. 


ig PY ee A ss. 
ihe’ te eeiriiaite 
ai ae 
a is Aer 7 Seastiics and headquar- 
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ters for war news. Nn % hb © pei ae ieee ety ; paring clothes, 
sewing and knitting for“? soldiers on the battlefields and in the 


prisons, They called themselves the ‘Soldiers Aid Society.” 


The war had a magic effect on the folks of Waukesha county. Old 
political enemies forgot their feuds, even making speeches together. 
It was a new era of good fellowship and patriotism. 


Among Waukesha’s many soldiers was Miles Butterfield of Wau- 
kesha who served in the war four years and two months, rising from a 
private to Lieutenant Colonel. His war career included everything from 
recovering a necktie for General Philip Sheridan to giving the sur- 
render signal from General Robert E. Lee to the Army of the Potomac. 

Most distinguished of the county men to serve in that war were 
the three Cushing brothers of Delafield; especially Commander William 
B. Cushing. Of all his most daring feats in that war, including the cap- 
turing of small towns, storehouses of cotton and bacon and his bold 
and clever action at Ft. Anderson, one of THE greatest feats in Ameri- 
can history was his sinking of the Confederate ALBEMARLE. The 
huge iron clad gun boat had practically sunk the whole Federal fleet 
before Lieut. Cushing torpedoed the big ram in the black of night. 

Our county soldiers gave their lives on many battlefields; and their 
deeds were monuments of patriotism. 

*(1) Built in 1856 and still in use at Clinton and Main St., Tn ed 
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Bethesda Spring Park and its pavilion. This was the spring discovered 
by Col. Richard Dunbar in 1868. 


Aygeia Spring Pavilion was “made into a national shrine with Grecian 
temple, orchestra and World’s Fair promotion,” said the late newsman, 
Frank Haight. Here is where Mary Todd Lincoln came to recover after 
her husband’s assassination and death of their son “Tad.” 
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Chapter Five 
Saratoga of the West 


T WAS AUGUST 10, 1898, the night of the Pink 
Bal Poudre at the Park Hotel. Whispers of excite- 
ment tickled the ears of the ladies invited to the af- 
fair. Most exciting was the arrival of the guests, for 
every lady there was gowned in pink, every gentle- 
man wore a pink tie and sash, and everybody’s hair 
was powdered. The attire and the ball that followed, 
made this a night to remember. 

— But even ore breathtaking was-THE MOST beautiful ball ever 
seen in Waukesha: the Grarid-Floral Ball at the Fountain Spring House 
in 1905. Every gown was’ designed to resemble a flower. Waukesha’s 
own Hugh Williams, the famous. New York ‘baritone led the grand 
march with Miss Anna Challen Walker of Nashville at his side. 

Balls, dances, horse shows, boat trips, and musicales were all part 
of the entertainment for the many and Alstinguished guests of the hotels 
scattered over thé county. 

— And all because of a LereyP of Dean springs bubbling and 


suet Cal 


bar’s faith in the curative waters. and hist sindeces “atinity. SKE springs 
were developed in Waukesha County, mostly by out-of-town promoters. 
Among them were “Arcadian; Hygeia, Roxo,’ Silurian, White Rock, Al- 
manaris, Lithia, Glenn Rock, Horeb,.Glysmic.and: Ajalon. “ah 

Fancy ornate pavilions enclosed each bubbling spring. Most_beau- 
tiful were those at Silurian and Hygeia..— And they’kept a lamp burn- - 
ing every night of the year at. the head of the stone Stairway. leading 
down to Glenn Rock Spring. } 

Great hotels sprang up, the largest. And most impressive was the 
Fountain House, built by Matthew Laflin. When it burned, he replaced 
it with an even more beautiful one of brick with rows and rows of 
fireplace chimneys. They said the “‘plushiest” hotel west of the 
Alleghenys. 

Guests came from far and wide to.drink from the springs, to relax, 
and to be amused. Among, diem. vi Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, President 
Grant, Vice President Adlai Stevenson, Supreme Court Justice Salmon 
P. Chase, Horace Greeley;. as. well” ‘as governors, generals, statesmen, and 
many many more. ‘ 

Many folks came back eran year, Southerners with their families 
and colored mammies to tend their children. Grand satin-clad society 


* (1) The “Dunbar Oak” still grows in the park at Bethesda Spring. A 
marker there retells the story. 
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from the great cities rode our streets behind high stepping horses and 
liveried coachmen. 


Hotels and elegant boarding houses scattered over the county. Be- 
sides the 34 in Waukesha, there were 26 in Oconomowoc as well as sev- 
eral in Pewaukee, Hartland, Nashotah, Delafield, Mukwonago, Genesee 
Depot, and even little Prospect Hill. Nearly everybody’s house was 
opened to visitors, renting out that extra bedroom. 


At the same time that Waukesha was a fashionable resort as the 
“Saratoga of the West,” its sister city Oconomowoc was the summer 
home of meat-packing, railroad, and banking millionaires of high so- 
ciety. They were calling it the “Newport of the West.” 


Every hotel competed with the next to offer the best entertainment, 
including billiards, croquet, bowling, bicycling, tennis, concerts, horse 
shows, musicales, plays, card parties, boating on the Fox River, fishing, 
steamboating excursions and sailing on the lakes, and fireworks in the 
parks. They even built a bandstand in the middle of the lagoon at Silur- 
ian Park, hauling the players and their instruments over by boat. “The 
Mikado” played in the Casino at Silurian. 


At the Carney Opera House with its 700 seats and two boxes, they 
put on minstrel shows, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Life Among the Lowly,” 
and other theatrics. | 


White Rock water became a fashionable beverage all over the 
world after it was carbonated in 1890, even making its way to the cor- 
onation of the King of England. 


Rivaling only the Civil War and the Great Indian Scare, was the 
excitement over piping Waukesha water to the 1893 World’s Fair in 
Chicago. Waukeshans believed that piping water away from _ here 
would lower the water table and dry up the springs. It was Hygeia’s 
owner McElroy versus the villagers. McElroy brought a pick-and-shovel 
brigade with horses into town by train at night to dig trenches and lay 
pipe. But the firebell aroused the sleeping villagers, and no pipes car- 
ried spring water out of Waukesha. It was piped from a spring in Big 
Bend instead. 


When Col. Dunbar died in 1878, the village was notified by the 
passing out of black-edged handbills.. 


Last of the plush resorts was the immense Resthaven built in 
Waukesha on historic Bird Hill in 1905 for “recuperation and recrea- 
tion.” It featured curative baths, a swimming pool, a theatre, a solari- 
um, and a gymnasium; and it was lavishly decorated with Tiffany mur- 


als, artistic glass, deep piled carpeting, oriental rugs, and mahogany 
woodwork. 


_ The tame and excitement of our Western Saratoga lasted nearly | 
forty years. Then it faded away as the century turned. 
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Chapter Six 
The New Century 


OOKING BACK, you could almost see the century 
turning. All phases of life went through a meta- 
morphosis. 

When 
death, the 


wooden poles bristled along the 
pce beside the candlesticks gath- 
fe new electric lights. A wooden 


aside for sputtering autos. 
roadsides, kerosene lamps 


box with ear and mouth pieces fa 
wall, made it possible to talk to folks 

The daily trip to the crossroa@é} 
trip to your own R.F.D. mailbox §¥ 
damized roads made autos ride smég 


bgtthér. Trains burned coal instead of 
wood. Electric trains came out from Milwaukee to Waukesha, the 
Beach at Pewaukee, and to Muskego Beach and Mukwonago. 

So many railroad tracks crossed through Waukesha that if you 
started at the Five Points, you couldn’t leave town by any thoroughfare 
without crossing a track. 

Down on the farm old Nat and Daisy were let out to pasture while 
a Fordson tractor plowed the fields and a Model T took folks to town. 

Schools hadn’t changed much in all those decades until Julia Rock- 
afellow, our one and only lady Superintendent of County Schools, 
started a reform for better teachers and Héfterghealth conditions in all 
her outlying temples of learning. Mafe aols appeared in the 
villages. Churches opened their own # ‘dols, too. 

Dr. Sidney Smythe, ordained a ission, founded St. 
John’s Military Academy at Delafi maculate Concep- 
tion Theological Seminary of ers was located at 
Oconomowoc. 

Wisconsin’s Industria 
for delinquent youngstexg 
of school and a band. Nigg&Neorrz: 
built a school for 

Carroll Colleg 
stantial stone build 
mansions. 

Hip-roofed barns sheltered’ more dairy cows beside their whirring 
windmills. Barn builder Mike Lehnerer even changed the roof lines of 
older barns to make them look modern. House architecture changed 
from blossoming gingerbread and verandas to one-story bungalows with 
bobbed gables outside and overstuffed davenports and running water 
inside, and furnaces in their basements. Big square Iowa-style two-story 
houses rose up beside new gambrel-roofed barns, too. 
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sunded back in 1860 
“4 “640 acres;200 cows, eleven grades 
€ Aunded the Norris Foundation, and 
eléss. Hoys. : w.his“farm near Dodges Corners. 

tee d expand, adding more sub- 
ore dorms in the surrounding 


Phonographs brought “canned music” into homes. Then came 
those mysterious radios, picking music right out of the air! 

Our town supervisors were meeting in the big new courthouse on 
Main Street in Waukesha with the statue of Justice balancing her gold 
scales on the cupola. 

Electricity powered our industry, manufacturing more and employ- 
ing more. Machines powered the work on the farm from milking cows 
to harvesting. 

New Ethnic groups were added to our population when the Italians, 
Greeks and Mexicans moved into our county, adding their culture to 
ours. 

The Metropolitan Church bought the swank Fountain House, 
making Waukesha their world headquarters, and holding camp meet- 
ings in the park across the street each summer. 

The Spanish-American War of ’98 and the First World War twen- 
ty years later, meant fresh graves.in~our-cemeteries~and empty places 
in our homes, and a false feeling-et-s quyity irk 0 arts. 

Then came those “Naughty ,Twentigs.” Sta fof morality were 


trampled in the fy on gations dwindled; 
churches closed thejr_dgor ipyly revealed an 
ankle, rose hig aig ¢/kKnees. Long flow- 
ing tresses fell snip-.c PROHIBITION was 


the big word, ahdAfte dgfttince- my. Bootleg liquor 
stills were improvys din many un the county. 

Suddenly there was the stock market crash! and the second big 
word, DEPRESSION! No money, no jobs, no food! The burden of 
supplying relief to many fell on others who could scarcely pay their own 
taxes. Farm mortgages were foreclosed; and to top it off, the clouds 
above didn’t drop enough rain to yield more than half a crop in those 
years. 


This county limped along with the rest of the country for a dec- 
ade. NRA, WPA and CCC were added to our vocabularies. 


World War II brought back jobs, money, rationed food, a greater 
unity among the people, more graves, the atomic bomb . . . and the re- 
turn to church. 


Nutrition-conscious people began to eat better, were cured of more 
ills with the new antibiotics. Now there was a cure for tuberculosis, that 
dreaded disease called “Consumption” in the old days. Vaccinations 
completely did away with small pox; and there were innoculations now 
for diphtheria, whooping cough and tetanus given in one dose as a 
routine for tiny babies. Diphtheria had once wiped out whole families 
of children in the early days. 


Television antennae speared the sky from almost every housetop. | 


Now we could actually see events as they happened all over America 

... football games, Congressional investigations, inaugurations, festivals, 

results of disasters, how other folks lived, old movies, the Three Stooges, 

and most exciting of all, our rocket trips to outer space! ... And all the 

while we sat in our own cozy living rooms of our ranch-styled houses. 
Our standard of living was changing at an accelerated pace. 
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Chapter Seven 
Cow County, U.S.A. 


OOSTERS CROWING, lambs bleating, pigs grunt- 
ing, chickens cackling, ducks quacking, geese honk- 
ing, turkeys gobbling, cats mewing, dogs barking, 
horses whinneying, and cows mooing: these were the 
familiar sound effects of a typical 19th-Century Wau- 
kesha County farm. 

From the beginning, conditions have been ideal 
for successful farmang here. Our climate and terrain 
are almost perfect with the springs, Streams, lakes, and wide variety of 
soils: rich brown loam, heavy p@@t, light quick sandy soils. We have 
prairies for grains, hillsides for da#fying*and orchards, and rolling, well 
drained fields for diversified farming. @estebly winds usually bring 
the right amount of Be cartrme our) fields-~-Markets have been close 
and transportation good./ TN i i { ® aN 

First planted crops} were wintey| wheat in {he oak openings; then 
spring wheat on the prairies. In thea i/Acca¥e of our county's history, 
we were already shipping gn; thef lake schoonefs more than 40,000 bush- 
els of wheat, 5,000 bu. of ‘Sark, and 40,000 bughels of potatoes a year. 

Blue blossoming fields of flax.bad their biggest yields in the 1850s 
and ’60s. John Gilbraith of Mukwém er aoe medal for samples 


from his 96 acres RRR. Sebina Bar -~agent here for the big 
Chicago buyers. 7 “i 


** le 


Maga was another main crop in the 
50s and ’60s. Biggest of the hop raipérs were the Weavers in Lisbon 
town who introduced it to the count . It was 1867 when they were 
producing 11,000,000 pounds and getting 70¢ a pound. The next year, 
the price suddenly dropped to 10¢. It was the crash and the evil weevil 
that stopped the hop crop! 


Tobacco had its hour in this county, too. One of the biggest of the 
tobacco farms was the 400-acre Schuster farm in Vernon along the Fox 
river, (present Heaven City). Vineyards of purple grapes thrived on the 
side hills of Summit in the 1870s, producing more than half of the 7,- 
788,602 pounds raised in the county in 1878. Apple orchards starting 
then grew to vast sizes in Pewaukee, New Berlin and Brookfield. 


From home gardens in those early days, came these whoppers: Gen- 
esee boasted a squash that tipped the scales at 86 pounds in 1848. In 
the 1860s, Brookfield had potatoes weighing 334 pounds each; Pewaukee 
had a beet weighing 1614 pounds and a 12-pound radish. 

Pastures of bleating sheep became an important business in the 
last half of the last century here. They were raised both for mutton: 
medium wool sheep such as the roly-poly Shropshires and Southdowns 
in Lisbon and Waukesha; and for wool: the wrinkled, curly-horned fine 
wool Merinos in Genesee, Vernon, and Mukwonago. The McKerrow 
flocks of Shrops of Lisbon were famous all over the United States. John 
H. Paul of Genesee was considered the best fine wool sheep breeder in 
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the Northwest in the ’70s. “Wrinkly,” his lead ram, walked off with 
every sweepstakes prize in the country. Perry Craig of Vernon was one 
of the founders of the Southeast Woolgrowers Association and A. E. Per- 
kins of Mukwonago was its first president. Market for our fine Merino 
wool was partly local. Cornfalfa Farms in New Berlin raised prize Kar- 
akul lambs. 


Rising out of our county’s hey-dey of raising blooded draft and 
carriage horses, were the Hackneys of Fred Pabst of Oconomowoc. 
They were said to be the best in the world, winning cups and trophys 
wherever he showed internationally. 


When Pabst gave up his horses to concentrate on Holstein cows, 
dairying was already a trend in the county. Then his Holsteins became 
undefeated champions in the International shows. 


Creameries and cheese factories became a familiar part.of the coun- 
tryside before the turn of the century. 


Holsteins had been introduced by the Rust brothers in 1884. Then 
the Weavers of Sussex brought the first Guernsey; Charles Wilde of 
New Berlin, the first big brown cow of Switzerland; and the Seitzes of 
Waukesha brought the first Ayrshires from Scotland. 


Soon breeders of Guernseys, Jerseys, Holsteins, Ayrshires, and 
Brown Swiss, the five main dairy breeds, were calling this “COW COUN- 
TY, U.S.A.” Foundation cattle of all five breeds for many of the leading 
herds in the United States came from Waukesha County. By 1920 we 
had five out of a possible six champions at the National Dairy Show! 


After the Stock Pavilion was built* (1) in Waukesha in 1916-18, 
it became an important part of a great agricultural era of the Mid- 
West. At its height in World War II, it was packed every spring and 
fall, with W. L. Baird conducting the public sales. Highest priced cow 
went for $26,000 when the Curtiss Candy Company bought a Carnation 
Holstein. Spring Dairy Shows took the place of a county fair; and the 
Farm Bureau was organized and active here. 


Cattle from here went to every state of the Union and many for- 
eign countries. Breeders’ associations were represented and some started 
here. We were even called the “(Guernsey Capitol of the World” because 
we had a larger population of that delicate red and white breed than 
did the Isle of Guernsey! 


First “Golden Guernsey” milk was sold here by Frank Fox, Sr. in 
1921. Around the county specialized dairy farms sprang up; Keystone 
and Wern Farms in Genesee with certified milk and ice cream; and 
Brookhill of Genesee Depot, producing medicinal milks. And there were 
“Carnation” at Oconomowoc, ‘Pet’ at North Prairie, and “United” at 
Mukwonago, gathering milk from the surrounding farms to sell as fluid 
milk for condensing and canning. 


*(1) Still standing facing the Fox river off of Barstow street. 
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Blair Foundry at left, was where the first railroad car wheels in Wiscon- 
sin were cast in 1850-51. Winchell Bacon’s wagon-plow-sleigh factory is 
the three-story building with the belfry. Both were built of native lime- 
stone in the early 1840s, and represented the first real industry in our 
county. Village activities were conducted on Bacon's second floor; 
Waukesha’s first newspaper “The American Freeman” was published on 


the third. 
Chapter Eight 
Motors, Mills, and Molds 


APPING HAMMERS, hissing steam boilers, roaring 
rolling machines, shining metals, pluming smoke- 
stacks, and blasting noon whistles told the story of 
growing industry for Waukesha County. 

Our old pioneer grandfathers manufactured their 
few necessities at home or had them made at the 
blacksmith shop down the road. Only other manu- 
facturers were saw and flour mills, the baker, shoe- 
makers, the candlestick maker and maybe the cooper, in those earliest 
days. 
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Except for the iron works, woolen mills, the wagon, sleigh and plow 
factories, breweries and cigar factories, and the railroad car shops, this 
was not thought of as an industrial town in the latter part of the last 
century, either. 

Then at the century’s turning,when the resort era closed, industry 
stepped in. Some of the oldest of our present firms started in such 
meager beginnings as the “Blue Front Garage,” a barn, or a house base- 
ment. 

Since then Waukesha county industry has become a giant. 


A Waukesha label or tag has been found on equipment, machines, 
and products shipped and used in all parts of the world. 


Waukesha motors furnish horse pgwef Y¥gt fthe’yonstruction of dams 
and super highways, for drilling and ptwiping in &hesoil fields, for log- 
ging in the forests, for irrigation artharvegetrrg, for ¢fyck over-the-road 


hauling, and heavy off-the-road working A 
ocean. | be 

Our aluminum architecture fgerhdr ye wild’s largest solid 
aluminum casting used in a buildiijg. “Khe yeld farpthe casting was 
twelve feet high with 65,000 poungs<of«and inside of it. 


We have the larg 


r Nowerjhg boats on the 


waukee, Truax 


Our distil]g from the sea, for the 
thirsty Middle aeTICT } the Pacific Islands. Our 
evaporators suppl afer | iéfs,'for the first nuclear- 


Sa <for the worship of God 


Pews, carvins"gndss. | 
—fnanufacturers of church 


are made in our t6wn by: 

H s vi > ene 
furniture in the Unit a brs hire: ara 
er company, to filter th 


Besides all these, you will find a Waukesha label on electronic sec- 
retaries, bottle washing machines, stainless steel products, rubber mold- 
ed dairy supply products, window shades, afar and brakes, chain 
link fences, distribution transformers, insulated aluminum siding, gears, 
many grades and kinds and varieties of castings, sanitary pump units, 
small hand tractors, lovely Lannon stone, bridge assemblies, farm ma- 
chinery, veterinary medicine, pumps, valves and cylinders, a special 
enzyme for curing pizza cheeses, and refrigerated cases. 


Especially interesting to TV Western fans might be the monument 
company in our town . . . because they cut the head stones to mark the 
graves of Calamity Jane and Wild Bill Hickok out on Boot Hill in 
Deadwood, South Dakota. They also carved the stone to mark the grave 
of our county’s first doctor, Gilbert Wright. 
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Chapter Nine © 
From few's Aarp to Symphony 


WANG, TWANG!” went the tongue on a_.loop of 
metal, setting the rhythm for the first dancers in our 
county. That crude little 6-inch Jew’s Harp was the 
first musical instrument of the two-man Severance 
dance band. (The other member called the dances.) 

Culture came to the county along with our pion- 
eers. Musicians, artists, writers, poets, singers and ac- 
tors all had a part in our cultural background, re- 
flecting and interpreting their times. | 

Dances varied with the ethnic groups. Folks whirled to German 
waltzes, English square dances, French minuets, Slovakian polkas, 
French quadrilles and waltz quadrilles, and German Schottisches. At the 
turn of the century they were dancing the one-sfp, turkey trot, and the 
cake walk, ancester of our swing music. Thgéh came the negro and 
South American influence with the Fox trot, siimmy, Charleston, black 
bottom, rhumba and tango and later mamgAnd samba. Now it’s our 
young people who introduce or set thes re dances: the Big Apple 
of the ’30s, the jitterbug of the "40s sje-asee"and roll of the ’50s and the 
twist of the ’60s. ac 

Ballet, acrobatic, @% 
all been danced on ou 

Reading and dramay 
ing in school houses as \& 
and in upstairs halls over g% 

Many of our established villages had their own opera houses with 
serious plays performed by local talent or traveling companies. Over at 
Mukwonago, Charlie Job’s Opera House stood not far from the lower 
school. They had medicine shows, home talent plays. The literary so- 
ey, meeting at the school, performed its productions in the Opera 

ouse. 

Local orchestras who played for formal balls and concerts at the 
opera house included Ray and Wards’, Hobe Tullar’s, and Severences’. 
Then, just past midnight one New Year’s Eve, after the last celibrant 
had gone home, smoke wisped up from behind the stage. In minutes the 
opera house lay smouldering in its ashes. Mukwonago faced its first day 
of the new year and almost the new century without its opera house! — 

The arts reached one of its peaks during the Springs era. (See 
Chapter V.) | 

At the same time and not affected by the springs were the religious 
gymanfa ganus and etsteddfods of the Welsh of our county. Representa- 
tives from’ each of the Welsh Presbyterian and Methodist Sunday 
Schools competed at these singing festivals. Welsh churches included 
song leaders in their list of officers. It was the Welsh who brought part 
singing to the county. 

In 1885 they held a great gymanfa ganu at Jerusalem church in 
Genesee with David Jenkins coming all the way from Wales, G. B. to 
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conduct the stirring festival that lasted two nights and a day. 


Another unforgettable event was the “Day of Hillside Preaching” 
on Bryn Mawr west of Wales, where folks from 20 states came to partici- 
pate in the singing on the green grassy hillside. The voices of our Hugh 
and Robert Williams stirred audiences in New York and Europe, too. 


The Welsh brought our best poets to the county. Greatest was 
“Dewi Glan Peryddon” (David L. Davies) whose mind worked to the 
tapping of his cobbler’s hammer in his little shop at Waterville. His 
was an uncanny power to see, feel and interpret his senses vividly. He 
was a “chaired bard” twice over, winning one in his native Wales, and 
the other in Pennsylvania. 


Earliest author in our county was Dr. Increase A. Lapham, our 
pioneer scientist, who wrote “Antiquities of Wisconsin,” a learned and 
far-seeing book recording the works of the-prehistoric mound-builders. 
It’s our best record of those ancient earthworks, now mostly destroyed. 

Early pastors and educators wrote/ahepf the Civil War, traveling 
in Europe, and school textbooks. Prof Grant Showerman of Brook- 
field wrote several volumes on the ay es of Rome, but the two we 

Le his childhood in Brookfield. 

Local authors of wide repute Are#dward Harris Heth, formerly of 
Wales area, whose book “Any N, Sef Can Play” was produced as a 
movie in Hollywood; Al P. NelséngfDelafield, prolific author of books 
and articles; Mary and Bill Lay ers of Wales, Robert Wells of Me- 
nomonee Falls, Lee Olson « ey kesha, Florizel Reuter of Waukesha, 
Hope Jordan of Elm Grove, 3eld Rollseth of Pewaukee, Mel Ellis of 

peay (latgtConnie Conrader of Oconomowoc. 
Published works come fgaeueyt§pe~eaeetbf the Oconomowoc Writers club 
and the Waukesha Wrifee Worksiagy and others. 

Widely known, drd@iqae=sreot 
of Genesee Depot, stars \ogpthe-— eygeyark Stage; and Dennis Morgan of 
Waukesha, star of Holl ¥aieraeegPGenesee Depot also gave us song- 
writer Harry Torhorst. Zoe Téf7€tta of Pewaukee is dancing in Camelot 
in New York; and Barbara Williams of Genesee sings in a New York 
musical comedy. Dana White appears on daily television programs from 
New York. 

Drama has made a leap forward locally in the last 15 years. Com- 
munity drama groups have existed in nearly every corner of the county. 
Best known are the Civic Theatre in Waukesha, the Moor Players, and 
those at Elm Grove, Muskego, Brookfield, Delafield and the Port Play- 
ers at Oconomowoc. 

Painting and sculpture, solitary arts, attracted only minor atten- 
tion until this century. Wisconsin’s Rural Art Movement uncovered 
talent here. Rural art shows became a part of our Dairy Shows. The 
Palettiers were organized in Waukesha. Then many professional artists 
from other places moved into our lovely countryside. Oconomowoc fea- 
tures an arts festival each year. The visual arts have suddenly been rec- 
ognized with a bang! Now there is news almost every week of exhibits 
and one-man shows somewhere in the county. 

One of the newest groups is Waukesha’s Opera Guild under the 
direction of Dr. Milton Weber. 
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Rockets, planes and the study of molecules and atoms, contrast the 


dragon fly of prehistory; and the medieval clock measuring later cen- 
turies of our civilization. 
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Most significant of all our cultural accomplishments is our Wauke- 
sha Symphony Orchestra, a full-fiedged organization known all over the 
country — an amazing feat for such a small town! Dr. Weber is its 
founder and conductor. Internationally famed artists appear as soloists. 


Chapter Ten 
Today 7 


OOM!” the earth shook, windows rattled and dishes 
jiggled on the shelf. Thunderstruck folks in our coun- 
ty had heard the first sonic boom . . . punctuating a 
new era in Man’s ceaseless search for new territory 
to explore. This is a new chapter in the fascinating 
history of Man braving the unknown. 

Now we must have speed to pull away from our 
earth to which we are held by gravity. So many scien- 
tific problems must be solved to accomplish each new challenge: estab- 
lishing a space station, a moon landing or a planet visit. 

We are in a new age of discovery. We call it the Atomic Age. Our 
schools, our arts, our industries, and our churches reflect this. 

Now we have better health, new machines, longer lives, and bigger 
families. Our population explosion has expanded our cities out over 
our fertile countryside. But it’s no matter, for our fewer farms are more 
efficient, producing more than we can use. 

New experiences come to us almost every week . . . Telstar brings 
us live television from another hemisphere. Polio is preventable with 
a spoonful of vaccine, harnessed or controlled rays and atoms work for 
our benefit or destruction; and we can watch space capsules carry as- 
tronauts around the earth in less than two hours. 

Now we are engaged in the struggle of Communism vs. The Free 
World. We are no longer isolated people in a wilderness chopping down 
trees, seeking religious freedom; but we are again concerned with the 
problems of keeping ourselves free; free to speak, to vote, and to worship. 
as we wish. 

CONSERVATION is the big word now with the realization that 
our own natural resources must be. guarded. Our historical heritage 
must be appreciated, too, because we are a part of it. 

We have met in this historical excursion, some of the people who 
helped shape our heritage in this county. 

As a measured 24-mile square on a map, its history goes back only 
120 years; but the land was here while we were still part of Michigan 
Territory, and before that a part of Illinois . . . and Indiana, and Ohio 
and Northwest Territories. For 35 years we were a part of Great Brit- 
ain, and of France before that. .. . And all that time there were people 
here: the Indians with their kind of culture, and before-that the ancient 
_ Mound Builders whose history trails back before the time of Christ. 

. .. And before Man, there were the eons of prehistoric mammals, 
glaciers, and reptiles . . . and before that... 

Where did our history really begin? And where will it take us? 


* + * ££ j% 
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Appendix 
Waukesha County's Place on the Man 


— First Agricultural fair in Wisconsin held at Waukesha 
— First railroad depot in the state built in Waukesha 


— Home of Dr. Increase A. Lapham, pioneer scientist, and 
Father of the United States Weather Bureau 


— Only Covenanter Church in state built here in Vernon 
— First Freewill Baptist Church in state organized at Prospect Hill 


— First Congregationz ch in state built here 


— Carroll @olleze, fesfAa_pioneer college of Wisconsin 


Capital 
— Nashosa 


Birthplace of Winston Churchill’s Swedish grandmother at 
ine Lake (according to researchers) 


aukesha: “Saratoga of the West” 


— Qconomowoc: “ Seba ets of the West”’ 
— Ea 
— Birthplace of Daniel W. Hoan, ene Socialistic mayor of 

Milwauke¥ 
— Early home*ef Robert Ingersoll, great agnostic 


— Early home of three Wisconsin Governors: Alexander Randal], 
William A. Barstow and Julius P. Heil 


— Home of Theodfra Winton Youmans, nationally recognized 
suffragette 


— First fish hatchery $n state: Dousman Trout Ponds 
— First sugar beet faftory in the state at Menomonee BZ 


— First woolen mill Jn the state at Genesee 
— Site of Lannon Stage Quarries 


_ Eugene Chafin, Pre§dential nominee of Prohibition Pargy started his 
campaign in Waukesha in T9TZ. He was te pm—aWaukesha at- 
torney. 


— Home of Broadway stars Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne of 
Genesee Depot 


— Home of Waukesha Symphony Orchestra 
— Fastest growing county in the state 
— Third fastest growing county in the nation 
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HISTORICAL MARKERS 


IN 
WAUKESHA COUNTY, WISCONSIN 
1. Lapham Peak 11. Prospect Aid Meeting House 
2. Old Depot 12. Cheney-Faulkner Home 
3. Dunbar Oak 13: Covenanter Church | 
_ 4, Prehistoric Indian Mound 14. Mukwonago 
5. The Mound of the Turtle 15. Waterville 
6. Museum Marker 16. Villa St. Ann 
7. Old Town Hall 17. Bishop Jackson Kemper Home 
8. Watershed 18. Cushing Memorial 
9. Menomonee Falls 19. Old Hawks Inn 
10. Dousman-Dunkel-Behling 20. Swedish Settlement 
home 
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WHAT DOES IT MEAN?? 

Can you interpret a kissing sound with the 26 letters of our alpha- 
bet? Neither could our early translators. Spelling, pronunciation, and 
even translation of the unfamiliar sounds of the Indian’s language into 
recognizable words was left to the individual. Joshua Hathaway, old 
surveyor, and Aumable Vieau, the French fur trader who lived with the 
Potawatomi so many years and spoke it so well, disagreed on all three. 
Spellings of our day have been revised. The hitching sounds and as- 
pirated accents were missing even in the first translations. 


OUR SPELLING OLD SPELLING MEANING 
Waukesha Wauk-tsha Fox 
Muskego Musk-ee-guack Sunfish* (1) 
Muskeeguiac Cranberry* (2) 
Nashotah Nee-sho-tah Twin waters 
Pewaukee Pee-wauk-ee-win-ick Dusty place* (1) 
Snail Lake* (3) 
Ottawa Ut-to-wau Indian tribe 
Oconomowoc Coo-no-mo-wauk Watertall* (2) 
Beaver dam 
Ashippun As-sip-uhn Raccoon 
Menomonee Mih-no-min-ee Wild rice 
Mukwonago Me-quan-ie-go-ick Place of Bear* (2) 


Ladle (ot bear 

constellation) * (1) 
Milwaukee Mahn-a-wauk-seepe Gathering place at the 

river 


Wisconsin called Meskonsing by the red men, meant “Where the 
waters gather.” The French spelled it Owisconsin. Tschee-gas-cou-tak, 
the village where Waukesha is now, meant “Fire-land.” Puk-woth-sic, 
where Muskego Center is, meant “High land.” Bark river was called 
Coo-no-mo-wauk seepe. Our little Fox was called. Pishtaka; and our 
springs at Waukesha were called Tah-kip nee-peesh by the men who 
knew them better than we did. 

* (1) According to Vieau 
* (2) According to old Josh Hathaway 
* (3) Dr. Increase Lapham’s translation 
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